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FOREWORD 


The American Institute of Indian Studies takes great pleasure in publishing the first of what 
it hopes will be long and noteworthy series of monographs by its fellows and officers. 
The purpose of the Institute is the furthering of mutual understanding between the United 
States and India primarily by advancing scholarly interest and achievement in all branches 
of Indian civilization, both ancient and modern. The provision of an opportunity for the 
Institute’s scholars to make their work available in India as well as the United States is an 
important means to the attainment of that purpose. 

It is particularly appropriate that the first work should be Professor W. Norman Brown’s 
edition of the Mahimnastava. Not only is Professor Brown among the most distinguished 
of American scholars of India, but he is the first President of the Institute and has 
worked long and hard in encouraging and developing American interest in the under- 
standing of India. While the American Institute of Indian Studies is the work of many 
hands, it is fair to say that without Professor Brown’s interest and encouragement the 
Institute could not have developed as rapidly as it has. 


Poona McCrea Hazlett 
March 1964. Director 


PREFACE 


The Mahimnastava, or Mahimnastotra, an ode in praise of Shiva’s greatness, is one of 
Hinduism’s most highly venerated religious lyrics, yet it has had little notice by western 
scholars. My own interest in it began in 1947 when I saw an illustrated manuscript of the 
text in the Baroda Art Museum. I at once got permission to photograph this, for it illus- 
trated the transitional stage from the Early Western Indian style of painting to the “Rajput” 
styles. On returning to the United States I examined the manuscripts of the work lying in 
the University of Pennsylvania collection of Sanskrit manuscripts and a couple of printed 
texts, but did not press my study until some years later. I then got photographs of a manu- 
script belonging to the India Office Library, London, borrowed a manuscript from the 
McGill University Museum in Montreal, and got a photograph of the inscription at the 
Amareégvara temple, Mandhata, in the Nimad-district, which was kindly supplied to me by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

These various sources showed little variation in their readings and a comparison 
with the printed editions also supported my belief that the text has been preserved with a 
high degree of fidelity. Before completing my work for publication, however, I wanted 
color photographs of the paintings and these were made for me by my colleague Professor 
Ernest Bender on a trip to India in 1947. 

I am grateful to all the institutions mentioned above which have so gencrously 
given me access to their materials, and to their officers, and to Professor Bender for friendly 
assistance. 

Professor Raghavan, who had seen the paintings in an illustrated lecture on the 
Mahimnastava which I gave in Madras in 1961, suggested to me in 1963 that this stotra 
with its accompanying illustrations would be a suitable subject for a small publication for 
the formal opening of the American Institute of Indian Studies. With full recognition of 
my inability to render this great work into English with the beauty and majesty of the 
original Sanskrit or to speak adequately about the paintings, I nevertheless present here 
my work as a recognition of the Institute’s high aim to advance in my own country the study 
of India’s great civilization and to symbolize my hope for the Institute’s enduring activity 
and success. 


W. Norman Brown 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
20 September, 1963. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No one knows and probably no one could estimate the number of hymns of praise, 
known as stotra or stava, which Indian religions have produced in honor of their deities 
or great teachers. They can hardly be fewer than Christian hymns and may possibly be 
more. Some are ascribed to authors, many are anonymous. They have been composed 
in all the literary languages of India, whether modern or classical. They first appear in the 
Rig Veda, the oldest literary work of India, and they continue to appear in Brahmanic 
Hindu tradition, while Buddhism and Jainism know them as well. Sometimes they are 
strongly didactic and the border line between them and works of instruction is hard to 
define—for example, the Bhagavad Gita and the Svetaévatara Upanishad, though primarily 
designed to teach religious or metaphysical dogmia, also have the character of devotional 
hymns. Some genuine Hindu stotras or Buddhist gathas, on the other hand, deal positively 
with points of faith as dogma. 

Many stotras, it must be conceded, are dull reading. They may contain no new ideas, 
use no new turns of expression, illustrate no unusual experience. Such stotras are constructed 
by using cliché figures of speech, time-worn phraseology; like all too many Christian hymns 
they have no claim to the title of religious lyric. Some few others, however, achieve true dis- 
tinction by reason of vivid imagery, imaginative view of the deities they praise, depth and 
sincerity of emotion. Of this latter sort, there are some that have spread widely in modern 
Hinduism, being known in all parts of the land, and have frequently been published in 
India, generally uncritically, often accompanied by commentaries, a few of which may 
have some centuries of age. These stotras are read or recited or quoted daily by large 
numbers of Hindus to instill the proper frame of mind for seeking their chosen deities and 
undertaking the ritual of worship. Such a work is the Sanskrit Saundaryalahari, a hymn 
of devotion to Devi, supreme goddess and dominant principle of the universe to the Sakta 
cults.' Another is the Mahimnastava or Mahimnastotra, also a Sanskrit work, of which I 
have prepared a critical edition with translation, the subject of the present small volume. 

1 An edition and translation with critical apparatus, introduction, word list, and reproduction and 
description of paintings appears in W. Norman Brown, The Saundaryalahari or Flood of Beauty, Harvard 


Oriental Series, vol. 43, 1958. 
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Short though the Mahimnastava is—it has only 31 stanzas in the oldest preserved 
text—it is greatly honored in all parts of Hindu India. Its title means “Ode of Praise to 
Greatness” and it is addressed to the god Shiva, though it is sometimes by a tour de force 
thought to be addressed to Vishnu as well. There is positive evidence that it has been known 
for eight or nine hundred years, and presumptive evidence for an even longer period. 
Like the Saundaryalahari, it is one of the few stavas which have been illustrated with 
manuscript paintings—at least one manuscript exists in which each stanza is accompanied 
by a miniature painting doubtless meant to reinforce the evocative power of the words. 

There is a legend attached to the authorship of this stava, which is reported in some 
of the commentaries. A certain heavenly attendant upon Shiva named Puspadanta, the 
tale goes, composed it to regain the favor of the god, which he had inadvertently lost. 
The story does not say anything further about the identity of this Puspadanta, but 
possibly it would have us identify him with the Puspadanta, also a heavenly attendant 
upon Shiva, who appears in the frame story of the Kathasaritsagara. The latter had 
surreptitiously listened to Shiva secretly reciting the Great Tale to Parvati, had told it to 
his wife, who relayed it back to Parvati, thereby arousing the goddess’s blazing anger, first, 
against Shiva, for telling her, as she thought, an old and well-known story when he pro- 
fessed to be telling one entirely new, secondly, against Puspadanta, when she discovered 
his eavesdropping, and, finally, against a’companion who interceded for him. Puspadanta 
was cursed to fall from heaven and be born as a mortal, with the proviso that he would 
be restored to heaven when he related the tale to a certain other denizen of heaven who 
had also been cursed to be born on earth. In his human existence, the tale says, 
Puspadanta was the grammarian Vararuci-Katyayana, minister of king Nanda, who 
ruled in the 4th century B.C. Vararuci-Katyayana was, according to the Kathasaritsagara, 
a contemporary of the grammarian Sarvavarman, composer of the Katantra, a brilliant 
linguist and deviser of a teaching method by which he shortened the time necessary for 
King Satavahana to learn Sanskrit from a minimum of six years to a mere six months, 
thus setting a standard for our modern linguists to work up to. 

The Puspadanta associated with the Mahimnastava, whether the one who figures in 
the Kathasaritsagara or another, also got himself into trouble through his devotion to 
Shiva, according to the legend. He was chief musician (gandharva) of the gods, and he 
used to make a flower offering every day to Shiva. He got the flowers by flying invisibly 
through the air to a certain king’s garden every night and plucking them. The flowers 
were missed, but no one could catch or even see the thief. At last the gardeners hit upon a 
plan. They scattered flowers around which had been offered to Shiva in worship so that 


the thief would tread upon them. The unlucky Puspadanta, suspecting nothing, actually 
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trod upon them, in this way showing disrespect to Shiva, though unwittingly, and in 
consequence lost his status as gandharva and at the same time his power to travel through 
the air and to remain invisible. Thus he was caught. It was only when he had composed 
this hymn of praise to Shiva that he regained his heavenly condition and was restored 
to Shiva’s court. 

How old the legend is I cannot say. The manuscripts regularly ascribe the stava to 
Puspadanta and some of them call him a gandharva, but our oldest version of the text, an 
inscription which will be mentioned below, does not allude to him. The ascription, of 
course, does not settle the point of authorship. Even if we leave aside any question of super- 
human character for Puspadanta, we know no poet Puspadanta elsewhere in Hindu Sanskrit 
literature, though one may have existed. It is possible that the real author, whoever 
he was, may have put the poem in the mouth of the “gandharva Puspadanta,” Shiva’s 
attendant, either to “document” it and give it verisimilitude or merely because he thought 
Puspadanta an appropriate literary character for composing and reciting it. Another 
possibility is that some one of the various Vararucis known in Sanskrit literature was the 
author, and that the ascription to Puspadanta came from the latter’s legendary association 
with Vararuci-Katyayana. Such speculations,Jacking any support, are not worth much 
consideration. Besides being attributed to Puspadanta, the work is also occasionally ascribed 
in manuscripts to a human author Grahila or Kumiarilabhatta (the latter on the authority 
of a commentary by a Decayamatya),” possibly‘meaning the philosopher Kumarila, who 
lived about the beginning of the 8th century.* The question of authorship is unfortunately 
not answerable on the basis of materials known to me. 

Just as the authorship of the Mahimnastotra is unascertainable by me, so too is its 
date. The earliest known text is a stone inscription at the Amaregvara temple at Mandhata 
in the district of Nimad on the northern bank of the Narmada river. This is dated, but 
unfortunately the second digit of the date is damaged and the year might be either Samvat 
1120 or 1220. The complete date works out to either November 21, 1063 A.D. or October 
27, 1163 A.D.‘ This date for the existence of the Mahimnastava is possibly pushed back by 
the fact that stanza 18 (rathah ksoni etc.) appears in Somadeva’s YaSastilaka (Kavyamala 
edition, Part II, p. 55) written in A.D. 959,° where the author of the stanza is said to be 

2 See D. C. Bhattacharyya, Indian Antiquary, vol. 46, 1917, p. 164, referring to Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Government Oriental Library, Mysore, No. 11120. See also in Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in 


the Library of the India Office, vol. 2, part 2, No. 7118. See also in Madras Catalogue [of manuscripts], vol. 19, 
Nos. 7517-7521, “where further details of the author, son of Annayamatya, are given”? (statement in India 
Office catalogue). 

3 See A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 374. 

4 See N. P. Chakravarti, Epigraphia Indica, vol. 25, part 4, October, 1939, pp. 183-185. This inscription 
is reproduced and discussed by Gaurigankar Ojha in Kalyan, bhag 8, ank 1, Gita Press, Gorakhpur, Sravan, 
1990 (August 1933), pp. 467-471. 

5 See D. C. Bhattacharyya, loc. cit. 


a certain Grahila, while stanza 5 (kimihah kimkayah, etc.) is quoted in Rajasekhara’s 
Kavyamimamsa 8.16, datable according to Stchoupak and Renou at the end of the gth or 
beginning of the 10th century.® Possibly a still earlier date is justified, since the work is 
quoted in Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamaijari, belonging to the gth century.’ I have not been 


able to see the latter work and identify the quotation. 
The Mahimnastava belongs in the field of Shaiva sectarian Hinduism and in that of 


monism as well. Shiva’s superiority to Brahma, Vishnu, and the other gods is affirmed 
a number of times: Brahma and the rest of the gods sing hymns of praise to him (1); they 
possess their wealth merely through a flicker of his eyebrow (9); Vishnu worships him (19); 
when Brahma and Vishnu tried to measure him in his form as a flaming linga they were 
unable to do so, whereupon he revealed himself while they worshipped (10); he punishes 
Brahm for incest with his own daughter (22); he is greater than Kama, whom he destroys 
(15, 23). He is greater even than mere godhead, however greatly that may be conceived. 
His sovereignty includes the entire material universe, its creation, preservation, and 
destruction (4). He is the sun, the moon, fire, water, space, earth, atman, all that exists 
(26). He surpasses the sky, which is filled by the heavenly Ganges (17). When he danced, 
the universe shook (16). He is the Vedas and all else (27). He is all that is indicated by his 
various names (28). He transcends and includes the pairs of opposites, which are synthe- 
sized in him (29). He is Creator, Preserver, Destroyer (30), the great supreme principle, 
which ascetics seek; when they find-it, they experience the highest joy (25). His greatness 
can be described only by the device of excluding from the description that which he is not 
(2). He is that which the mystic syllable Om indicates (27). The Vedic ceremony is less 
than he; it is he who grants the fruit of it (20). A ceremony directed against him, like 
Daksa’s, is but witchcraft and bound to fail (21). None but the impious doubt his univer- 
sality (4); only sophists question it, using rationalist criteria (5, 6). His greatness passes 
beyond the range of speech and mind (2). 

Because he is all, he needs no possessions; unlike the gods whose inferiority makes 
them cherish wealth, he is content with no more than a club, an axe, a tiger’s skin, ashes, 
serpents, a skull (8). When he destroyed the three cities, he made a great military display, 


but he did so only in sport; the exhibitionism was unnecessary (18). His own aim is only 
to know the soul, which is himself (8). 





® See N. Stchoupak and L. Renou, La Kavyamimamsa de Rajas i 
v ou, ” yasekhara, Paris, 1946, pp. 4, 119. Cf. C.D. 
Dala and R. Anantkrishna Shastry, Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara, Gaekwad’s Oren Series: vol. 1, 1916, 
P- 37- Professor V. Raghavan has also kindly supplied me with the information that the same stanza is found 


Siddhas. Narayanakantha is later than Utpaladeva 0. guru’ Abhi t d earlier 
than Aghoragiva (middle of r2th century) and may eee c. peti oe mamas a 


7 A.B. Keith, op. cit., PP- 135, 221, published in the Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, vol. 8, no. 10, 1895. 








Above: Shiva and worshipper. Below: Shiva and worshipper. 
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He is, however, compassionate to creatures and his creations, starting with his 
wife Parvati, whom he incorporates in himself in his androgynous form, but not, the text 
warns us, because of uxoriousness (23). Though the universe trembled when he danced, 
his motive was to preserve it (16). He drank the dreaded [halahala] poison to save the 
gods and asuras (14). Though he haunts burning grounds and consorts with flesh-eating 
demons, he is the supreme auspicious sign to his worshippers (24). 

Worship should be to Shiva. He is the goal of all doctrines, however much they 
may vary, just as the ocean is the single goal of all waters (7). Those who worship him win 
great rewards. When Vishnu, lacking a lotus, offered one of his eyes in its place, it became 
his discus (19). When Brahma and Vishnu sought Shiva, but in vain, he revealed himself 
to them because of their devotion (10). He favored his worshipper Bala, who then reduced 
Indra’s power and himself gained the three worlds for his own (13). He elevated the demon 
Ravana, who achieved his overweening power by offering Shiva nine of his ten heads 
(11), but later, on becoming presumptuous, was pushed down by Shiva’s great toe (12). 

Though no one can adequately praise Shiva, not even Brhaspati (3), and least of 
all the author of this ode (1, 31), still the utterance of praise brings purification of speech (3), 
and when the praise springs from devotion it is justified, provided the praiser praises him 
to the limit of his capability (3). 

In the poem, as shown in even this summary analysis, are echoes of the Rig Veda 
(10.81; 10.129), the Upanishads (Brhad. Aranyaka, Svetaévatara), the Bhagavad Gita. 
Yet the echoing is incidental, not the substance of the poem. For the essence of the 
poem is a deep and genuine devotion, eloquently expressed, which embodied the author’s 
feelings when he composed it and has made it ever since a vehicle for Shiva’s votaries to 
express theirs. 

The oldest preserved text of the stava is that of the Nimad inscription. In it the first 
29 stanzas are in sikharini metre, as is the text of the Saundaryalahari. The 3oth stanza is 
in harini metre and the 31st in malini. The 29th stanza would provide a fitting conclusion 
for the poem, and one cannot help suspecting that originally it was the final one, but since 
I know no text that stops there I have not presumed to treat stanzas 30 and 31 as spurious. 
The commentary of Madhusiidana Sarasvati treats all 31 stanzas, though only the 31. 

In the centuries since the text was carved in stone at Nimad a number of undoubt- 
edly spurious stanzas have become attached to the poem. Fifteen of these have come to 
my attention more than once. Five of them constitute a group appearing in all the ten 
manuscripts which I have used, except one which is omitted from one manuscript. Of 
these five stanzas one is very familiar, appearing elsewhere in Sanskrit literature: “Were 


there ink powder equal to Mount Asita in a vessel like the Sindhu, the pen a branch from 
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one of the noble trees of the gods, the leaf (on which to write) the wide earth, if Sarada 
(Sarasvati) should take it and write for eternity, still she would not encompass, O Lord, 
your qualities.’”* 

Next to this group of five stanzas is a second group of four stanzas appearing in from 
four to six manuscripts. Beyond these are six other stanzas, each of which appears in only 
one or two manuscripts. Some of the late commentaries deal with some of these fifteen 
stanzas. The situation illustrates the manner in which Indian texts grow by stages. 

The single illustrated manuscript of the text which I have seen belongs to the 
Baroda Museum. It consists of 20 folios, 82 inches by 5 inches, with the text in 36 stanzas, 
each with an illustration. There is an introductory folio with a full-page illustration and a 
fina] folio with a colophon, also illustrated, and a full-page illustration on its reverse. The 
manuscript is undated. In style the paintings blend the last phase of the Early Western 
Indian school with the first phase of Rajasthani painting in western India,’ and is similar 
to that of the older (Br) of the two known illustrated manuscripts of the Saundaryalahari.”° 
The paintings of both are perhaps of around A.D. 1600-162 5a 


8 asitagirisamam syat kajjalam sindhupatre surataruvarasakha lekhani pattram urvi / likhati yadi 
grhitva $4rada sarvakalam tad api tava gunanam.isa param na yati / / A parallel appears in Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta (Keith, op. cit., p. 312; note also Keith’s references to R. Kéhler, KI. Schriften 3.293 ff. and 
Zachariae, KI. Schriften, pp. 205 f.). 

9 For a summary statement about the Early-Western Indian school of painting and a bibliography 
see W. Norman Brown, The Vasanta Vildsa, American Oriental Series, vol. 46, 1962, pp. 145-154- 

10 See Brown, Saundaryalahar’, pp. 159-161. 

11 Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji has forwarded to me a letter he received from Professor 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A., Kavytirtha, Retired Professor and Head of the Department of Bengali, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, after the latter had heard me read a paper on the Mahimnastava in Calcutta 
in 1961: “This is to bring to your notice a curious coincidence in the field of my studies. I was surprised to 
notice (as I was listening to the lecture of Prof. Dr. Brown at the Sanskrit College) that I had particularly 
covered the same ground as the learned Professor. I presented a paper entitled ‘Antiquity, authorship and 
extent of the Mahimnah-Stotra’ before the XXth session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Bhubaneshwar in the beginning of October 1959. A summary of the paper was published at p. 57-8 of the 
‘Summaries of Papers’ issued on that occasion. The paper itself will be published in the Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society (Altekar Memorial Number). I have put the upper limit of the age of the poem in the 
ninth century as lines from it are found quoted in works of the roth century onwards. The name of the author 
seems to be lost. Verses towards the end in which the name occurs are spurious. It consisted originally of 31 
verses which are commented on by all commentators and which are found in a very old copy of the poem 
inscribed on a wall of the Amareévara temple. May I request you to be kind enough to intimate these facts 
to Prof. Brown (who is personally known to you) when you have an occasion to write to him. I would of course 
send a copy of the paper when published.” Needless to say I look forward to receiving a copy of Professor 
Chintaharan Chakravarti’s paper. In this connection I should also mention that Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has published an article on the Mahimnastotra written in the Persian character in Indian Linguistics, 


vol. 7, 1939- 
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THE PRAISE OF SHIVA’S GREATNESS 


If it is unseemly for one who does not comprehend the farthest limit of your greatness 

to give you praise, then the hymns to you of Brahma and the rest of the gods as well are idle. 

Since anyone praising your totality up to the limit of his own intellectual development is subject to 
no reproach, 

then this venture of mine to intimate it in a hymn of praise, O Hara, is blameless. 


Your greatness has passed beyond the range of speech and mind. 

That which even the Scripture describes in awe, using the method of excluding from the description 
that which it is not— 

who can celebrate it? For whom with its manifold qualities is it an object of sense experience? 


Whose mind and speech do not halt at a point this side of it? 


Though the mentor of the gods (Brhaspati) has fashioned utterances packed with honey, supreme 
nectar, 

is even his speech a source of wonder to you, O Brahma (Shiva) ? 

But that, through the merit of reciting your qualities, I may purify 

this voice of mine—on that object is my mind fixed, O crusher of the cities. 


This sovereignty of yours, which produces the birth, preservation, and destruction of the universe, 

which is triply divided into three bodies differentiated according to the gunas (with sattva, rajas, 
and tamas respectively embodied in Brahma, Vishnu, and Hara)— 

on it, O giver of gifts, do some whose intelligence is stultified here in this world 

cast disgusting contumely, delightful to the impious, trying to destroy it. 


“Come now, having what wish, bearing what body, employing what tools does the creator 

create the three worlds; having what standing place, using what materials?” 

Though you exercise sovereignty transcending the scope of an inquiry, this inopportune and ill-founded 
sophistry leads some whose intellect is corrupt to chattering for the confusion of the world. 
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Can the worlds with their component parts be without a creator? Can the universe 

have a system of existence without yielding to a maker? 

What aggregate of material could operate without a lord to produce the cosmos? 

Wherefore these are men of small mind who have doubts concerning you, O best of the gods. 


Since the way of religion is diverse, including the Triad of Vedas, the Simkhya, the Yoga, the doctrine 
of Pasgupati, Vaisnavism, 

and one person considers this one best and another person that one suitable— 

because of the variety of preferences, you are, for men who favour different paths, straight or winding, 

the single goal, as the ocean is of waters. 


_ A mighty bull, a skull-capped club, an axe, a tiger’s skin, ashes, serpents, 


and a skull—only so little, O granter of boons, is the paraphernalia for your way of life; 
but the gods possess each his own wealth entrusted to him by a movement of your eyebrow. 
For a mirage of sense-objects does not delude him (Shiva) whose delight is in his soul. 


Allis eternal, says one; another, this entire universe is impermanent; 

another proclaims that in this whole world both permanence and impermanence exist with diverse 
spheres of operation. s 

O crusher of the cities, though I am confused, as it were, by these various partisans, 

I am still not ashamed to praise you. Is not my babbling persumptuous? 


When with all their might Virifica went upwards and Hari downwards 

to measure the majesty of you whose body was a burst of flame, but went in vain, 

then, O Giriga, that which they were supremely praising full of bodily devotion and spiritual faith 
appeared before them of its own accord. Does not devotion to you bear fruit? 


The ten-headed Ravana reduced the three worlds without effort to a state where they no longer 
opposed him 

and still had his [twenty] arms dominated by the itch for war, 

This, because he had made an offering to your lotus feet consisting of [nine of ] his heads like a row 


of lotuses, 
was a consequence of unwavering devotion to you, O destroyer of the three cities. 
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When Ravana in his might was extending the forest of his arms, whose strength he had acquired 
through service to you, 

with violence against your dwelling on Kailasa itself, 

you idly moved the tip of your great toe [causing him to fall] and even in Patala (the underworld) he 
could not find 

a resting place. Certain it is that when a trouble-maker prospers, he becomes mad. 


The fact, O boon-giver, that [the asura] Bana reduced Sutraman’s (Indra’s) power, 
though it was so exalted, 

and thus brought the three worlds to being his retinue, 

that is no marvel, since he was paying devotion to your feet. 

To what elevation does bowing of the head to you not lead? 


The stain which you received when you swallowed the poison, O three-eyed one, 

while you were swayed by compassion for the devas and asuras, who feared the sudden destruction 
of the universe, 

that stain on your throat, paradoxically, does not fail to produce beauty. 

Even disfigurement commands praise for one engaged in removing a danger to the world. 


When Smara, the ever victorious, whose arrows never once fail 

their purpose in this world of gods, asuras, and men, 

viewed you, O lord, as just like the other gods, he became 

only an object of memory—for disdain of the self-controlled is not salutary. 


The earth suddenly fell into peril as you stamped your foot; 

the ether, full of the host of constellations scattered by your flailing arms which were like iron bars, 
was also in peril, 

the sky shook again and again as its curving sides were struck by your matted hair flying loose 

while you were dancing to save the world. Is not your power a perverse one? 


[The heavenly Ganges,] filling the sky, splendid in the scattering of its foam, which is counted 
to be the host of stars, 

the flood of waters, which seems like a mere drop on your head, 

makes the world seem only an island girdled by the ocean. 

By that alone your divine body with its enduring greatness can be imagined. 
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The earth was your chariot, your charioteer he who had a hundred sacrifices (Brahma); the lord 
of the mountains (Meru) your bow; 

your chariot wheels were the sun and moon, and he whose hands are emblazoned with sun and moon 
(Vishnu) was your arrow— 

What was the purpose of such a bombastic drum-beating when you wanted to burn up the three cities, 
which were no more than grass to you? 

The purposes of the lord with these his own creations were only sportive and not under others’ influence. 


When Hari, who [daily] used to offer a thousand lotuses at your feet, 

was [once] short by one, he extracted one of his lotus-like eyes. 

That bit of excess devotion (his eye) underwent evolution, and in the form of his discus 
ever stays alert, O destroyer of the three cities, to protect the three worlds. 


When the rite is over and gone to sleep, you stay awake to grant its fruit to the celebrants. 

Never can a ceremony, which is [not eternal but is] bound to come to an end, be successful without 
propitiation of the Supreme Soul. 

Therefore, considering that you are the guarantor of results in rites, 

folk place faith in Sruti, firm in their reliance upon ceremonies. 


Skilled in ceremonies was [the prajapati] Daksa, patron of the sacrifice, lord of embodied beings; 
the office of manipulators of the sacrifice was entrusted to the rsis, O giver of refuge; the hosts of gods 


were the supervising priests. 
[But] destruction of the ceremony came from you, who usually are intent upon granting the fruit 


of the rite. 
For it is certain that the sacrifices of one who performs them with denial of faith [in you] are only a 


kind of witchcraft. 


O lord, the lord of creatures (Brahm4), who in a stag’s form had been violently and lustfully pursuing 
his own daughter 

transformed into a doe, while he was obsessed with desire to enjoy her, 

and who had fled from you with bow in your hand until he reached the sky—him yonder, pierced by 
your arrow up to the feathering, 

fear-stricken as he is, your ardor for the chase does not release even to this day. 


O you who are devoted to restraint, if Devi, just because she is associated with you in the half-female 


androgynous form, 

still thinks you uxorious, though she saw even the flower-weaponed god (Kama), who had grasped his 
bow in reliance upon her beauty, suddenly 

burnt up before her like grass, O crusher of the cities, 

then what, O granter of boons, can we expect from unsophisticated young women? 
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Your sport is in burning grounds, O destroyer of Smara; Pisdcas (who eat the flesh of human beings) 
are your companions; 

ashes from a funeral pyre are ointment for your body; and your garland is a string of human skulls— 

though your character and your name as well may be wholly inauspicious, 

yet, O gift-bestower, to those who call you to mind you are the supreme symbol of fortune. 


When they (ascetics) cause the mind in the prescribed manner to retract into the inner heart, while 
their breath is controlled, 

their body-hair erect in joy, and their eyes flooded with tears of happiness, 

then that which those practising self-restraint inwardly perceive, while they experience [supreme] joy 
as though immersed in a pool of nectar, 

that principle, the inexpressible, you surely are. 


You are the sun, you are the moon, you are wind, you are fire, 

you are water, you are space, you are the earth, you are the atman— 

though it be that thus the perfected ones [of old] defined you as being limited, 
yet we know not that element here which you are not. 


The triad (of Vedas), the three vrttis (states. of waking, sleeping, deep sleep), the three worlds, and also 
the three gods (Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra), 

naming these with its three letters a etc. (a, u, m), and also that which is beyond differentiation, 

the fourth state, your domain, enclosed by subtle sounds, [all this constituting] 

you, O refuge-giver, complete and in your parts, the word Om describes. 


Bhava, Sarva, Rudra, Pasupati, and then Ugra along with Mahant, 

similarly Bhima and Isana, this octad of your names— 

in it severally (that is, in each name), O god, resides éruti. 

To this (octad), the dear lofty seat [of truth and the gods], to you, the lord, do I offer my worship. 


Reverence to [you as] him who is nearest, O you who love the forest waste (as a samnyasin), and 
reverence to [you as] him who is farthest! 
Reyerence to [you as] him who is most minute, O destroyer of Smara, and reverence to [you as] him 


who is greatest! 
Reverence to [you as] the eldest, O three-eyed one, and reverence to [you as] the most youthful! 
Reverence to you as being everything, and reverence to you as Sarva the whole, being this universe! 
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go Reverence to Bhava (the creator Brahma), full of rajas for creating the universe, and again reverence! 
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Reverence to Hara (the Destroyer), full of tamas for its dissolution, and again reverence! 
Reverence to Mrda (the Compassionate, Vishnu), giving happiness to folk at the rise of sattva, and 


again reverence ! 
Reverence to Shiva in his supreme abode, which is beyond the three gunas, and again reverence! 


Where is this my mind, so slightly evolved and subject to distress, 

and where is your power, which ever leaps across the boundaries of the gunas? 
Though I am therefore diffident, devotion has removed my hesitation and has set 
a flower offering of words at your feet, O giver of boons. 


APPENDIX 


Were there inkpowder equal to Mount Asita in-an inkpot like the ocean, 

the pen a branch from the [five] best trees of the gods, and the leaf (on which to write) the wide 
earth, , 

if Sarada (Sarasvati) should take the pen and write for eternity, 

still, O lord, she would not encompass your qualities. 


For him who is worshipped by demons, gods, and the chief ascetics, who wears the moon as his crest, 

the lord, whose greatness includes the far-famed virtues (qualities), though he himself is without any 
quality, 

for him Puspadanta, so called, pre-eminent by reason of [possessing] all the virtues 

has composed. this hymn of praise, lovely with its solemn metres. 


Whatever man, O you with matted hair, daily recites this irreproachable hymn of praise 


with supreme devotion, his heart purified, 
he, in Siva’s world, is equal to Rudra, and is the soul of reality, 
living a life of limitless wealth, possessing offspring, and full of fame. 


There is no other god than Siva, no other hymn of praise than that of his greatness, 
no other mantra than that of him as Aghora, no philosophical principle other than the guru. 


Initiation, alms, asceticism, holy bathing places, knowledge, sacrifice, and other rites 
are not worth a sixteenth part of recitation in praise of Siva’s greatness. 
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SOURCES 


In preparing my edition I have used the following sources: 


STONE INSCRIPTION 
N Inscription on the Amareévara temple at Mandhata in the district of Nimad on the northern bank of 


the Narmada river. Devanagari script. Dated, but the second digit of the data is damaged and the 
year might be either Samvat 1120 or 1220. The complete date works out to either November 21, 1063 
A.D. or October 27, 1163, A.D. (see N. P. Chakravarti in Epigraphia Indica, vol. 25, part 4 [October 
1939], pp. 183-185). Begins: om namah sivaya. Then follows the text. Ends with stanza 31, followed 
by the words: iti mahimnastavam sam4ptam iti. The dating appears as follows: Sri ri amareévara- 
devagratah sivabhaktabhattaérakagandha[r]varajah paramabhaktya stutim iyam (!) svayam 4likhat 
samvat 1 Xx 20 karttika vadi 13. Photograph supplied to me by Archaeological Survey of India. 


PAPER MANUSCRIPTS (all in Devanagari script except as otherwise noted) 
B Baroda Museum. 20 folios, 82 in. by 5 in. Illustrated..Folio 1 verso has a full-page illustration. Folios 


i] 


B 


= 


2 recto through 19 verso contain the text in 36 stanzas, a single stanza to a side, written in gold ink 
on a red background and accompanied by a miniature painting which occupies about one-half of 
the page. Folio 20 recto contains a colophon ‘aid’ folio 20 verso has a full-page illustration. Begins 
with a heading to the full-page illustration on folio 1 verso: griganeSdya namah. om namah. Sivaya. 
Colophon: iti Sripuspadantaviracitam mahimnah stotram sampurnam jatam. cha. x. cha. subham 
bhavatu. 

India Office Library, London. Sanskrit MS 3326aa (see Catalogue, vol. 2, part 2, entry No. 7115). 
Contained in a codex which includes a number of works. The text runs from folio 34 verso (not 33 
verso as stated in the Catalogue), line 11 to folio 37 verso, line 10. Sarada script. Not dated, probably 
18th century. Begins om namah Sivaya. om. Then follows the text in 37 stanzas. Ends: iti puspadanta- 
bhidhanagandharvaviracito mahimnah paras stavah samaptah. Photograph supplied me by India 
Office Library. 

Book form MS belonging to the McGill University Museum, Montreal. 32 folios, 5? in. by 4 in., 4 lines 
to a page with colored borders. Whole book contains 18 miniature paintings but none illustrate the 
Mahimnastotra. The MS is not dated but from the style of the paintings and the variety of the script 
seems to be of early 19th century and executed in the northern Punjab. Begins: om sriganesaya (cor- 
rected to °sdya!) namah om. Then follows the text in 42 stanzas. Ends: iti sripuspadanta-gamdhar- 
vacaryaviracitam mahimnayam stotram sampirnam. gubham astu. Photograph supplied me by 
McGill University Museum. 

University of Pennsylvania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 478. 10 folios, 8 in. by 4 in., 6 lines 
to a side. Begins: ériganeS4ya namah. Then follows the text in 43 stanzas. Ends: iti sripuspadanta- 
gandharvarajaviracitam mahimnastavah samaptah. érir astu 6&ubham bhavatu samvat 1864 dsadha- 
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sudi 13 gukle likhitam idam pustakam visvesvarena nepaladege ekamtipurarajasthane. [A.D. 1808] 

P, University of Pennsylvania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 2500. 12 folios, 53 in. by 3 in., 
6 lines to a side. Begins: ériganesaya namah. Then follows the text in 42 stanzas. Ends: iti sivarahasye 
puspadamtagamdhavarajaviracitam mahimnakhyam stotram sampirnam. cha. [a very incorrect 
manuscript] 

P; University of Pennsylvania Sankrit Manuscript Collection, No. 2196. 8 folios, 6} in. by 4 in., 9 or 
10 lines to a side. Begins: sriganes4ya namah. Then follows the text in 39 stanzas. Ends: iti éri- 
puspadamtarirajitam mahimnastotram sampurnam. sridhitapapesvararpanam astu. parvatibhakto 
si. cha. ri. cha. Then follows in a different handwriting and a different ink: samvat 1876 Sake 1741 
maghe mase $éuklapakse pamcamyam tithau taddinedam pustakam likhitam samaptam. $ri- 
kasiviévesvararpanam astu. nabathye ity upanama praninathena likhitam. haradikara ity upanadma 
sadagivasya dattam. svartham paropakarartham ca. 

P, University of Pennsylvania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 376. 10 folios, 12 in. by 42 in. Text 
with anonymous commentary. Begins: sriganesaya nama’ éridhatiiragane namah. Then follows the 
text in 38 stanzas accompanied by commentary, which, however, ends with stanza 31 (krSaparinati 
etc.). The remaining stanzas, like the commentary, are in a smaller handwriting than that used for 
the 31 stanzas. At the end the MS reads: iti éripuspadamtacaryaviracitam mahimnakhyam stotram 
sampurnam. 

P, University of Pennsylvania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 2522. 11-folios, 10} in. by 54 in., 

5 5 to 7 lines to a side. Begins: griganesaya_namah. Then follows the text in gg stanzas. Ends: iti 
$ripuspadamtaviracitam mahimnastotram sampurnam. érikagivisveSvararpanam astu. Sake 1771 posa 
vadya 12 idam pustakam samaptam, cha. cha. cha. [A.D. 1857] 

P, University of Pennsylavania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 421. 15 folios, 10/10} in. by 5/54 in. 
Text with anonymous commentary. Begins: om. sriganeSaya namah. Then follows text in 40 stanzas 
and commentary, which ends after the 32nd stanza with the words: iti Sripuspadamtakrtanam dvatrin- 
gakanam tika sampirnam. yadrsam pustakam drsta tadrsam likhitam maya yadi uddham aguddham 
va mama doso na diyate (1). likhitam misraramasevaga atmapathanartham kasyam madhye gamga- 
tate manamamdire samvat 1900 phalgune vudi 6 Sanivasare vasi manohara purako. Then follow 
stanzas 33-40 without commentary. MS ends: iti sripuspadamtacaryaviracitam mahimnakhyastotra 
samaptah. Doubtless the copyist should not be relieved of responsibility for all that is asuddham. 
[A.D. 1844] 

P, University of Pennsylvania Sanskrit Manuscript Collection, No. 2479. 9 folios, 54 in. by 34 in., 8-10 
lines to a side. Begins: SriganeSaya namah. puspadamta uvaca. Then follows the text in 40 stanzas. 
Ends: idam x x x x x ram api. cha. cha. cha. 

There are three printed editions of the text with commentary, which I have used, as follows: 

S Sripuspadantaviracitam mahimnastotram, madhusiidanasarasvatipratipranitasivavisnvarthavyakhya- 
sahitam (so on cover, but on title page the reading is: §ri? ma°, madhusiidanasarasvatipranitagiva’®. 
idam panasikaropavalaksmana Sarmasiidana vasudevagarmana saméodhitam).saptamavrttih. Bombay, 
Panduranga Jivaji, Sakabdah 1858; sana 1937. The text is given in 43 stanzas, with commentary on 
stanzas 1-31. After stanzas 32-36 there are some stanzas, which, like the commentary on stanzas I-31, 
give a double significance to the stotra as referring to both Siva and Visnu. Then follow stanzas 37-43. 

A The Greatness of Siva, Mahimnastava of Puspadanta, with the commentary of Jagannatha Chakra- 
varti, translated with commentary by Arthur Avalon. 3rd edition, revised and enlarged. Together 
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with the Sanskrit commentary of [!] Sarthadipika. Madras, Ganesh and Co., 1953. Arthur Avalon’s 
translation covers 35 stanzas, apparently aiming to reproduce the emotional aura of the hymn rather 
than its exact meaning. Jagannatha Cakravarti’s text, as printed, with its commentary Sarthadipika 
includes 40 stanzas, with confused numbering of stanzas 33-40. After these come four more stanzas, 
with no commentary, giving a total of 44 stanzas. 

V $ri puspadanta pranita ri Sivamahimnahstotram. érimat parama hamsa parivrajakacaryanantaégri- 
cetananandagiri sisya Sri svami prakaSananda vijayi Sastri vyakarana vedantacarya krtanvaya prati- 
padartha prabodhini saralartha bhisa tikisamanvitaii ca. kanakhala (sahanapura), uttara pradesa, 
grd printing, samvat 2010 (A.D. 1954). Text in 42 stanzas with Sanskrit anvaya and Hindi commen- 
tary. 

The textual sources of these printed editions are not specified, and the editions can be used only with reser- 
vation. 

Of the MSS N, which is the oldest, is also the only one without any added spurious stanzas, and stands apart 
from the others. All the rest have stanzas 32-36. B has only those five spurious stanzas; the others have addi- 
tional stanzas. I and M have an obvious relationship in inserting two further spurious stanzas (see Critical 
Apparatus on stanzas 21 and 28). M also shows an undeniable affinity to P, P, P; Py Ps Py. P; and P; have 
a special relationship. All these statements are verified by the readings cited in the Critical Apparatus and 
by the table of Spurious Stanzas. The genealogy of the various manuscripts is shown in the diagram below. 


Archetype 
x oe 
b i Pd 
Mt [X2] 


Py PB Pee Pe 


In constituting the text I have taken N as the basis and have made very few changes in its readings. 
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SPURIOUS STANZAS 


A total of fifteen of the spurious stanzas which have come to my attention in the various sources which I have 
used are printed in the Appendix. These fall into four classes: (a) a group of five, of which all except one 
occur in every source except N, while the one exception occurs in all sources except N and I; the omission 
from I may be due to carelessness; (b) a group of four stanzas which occur in almost every source except 
N BI; one of these has a variant form; (c) two stanzas occurring in I and M, of which one appears in A; 
(d) four stanzas, of which three occur once or twice in the manuscripts, and none of them occur in N B I M; 
of these three, two are reproduced in S and A and one in V. The fourth stanza appears only in S and A. 
The distribution of the stanzas is shown in the accompanying table. 

The references to the sources are by the sigla used in the Critical Apparatus. Since the sources contain- 
ing spurious stanzas consist only of manuscripts and the three printed editions, no reference is made to N. 
The three printed editions which I have used have spurious stanzas presented in the following manner: 

S (a) a group of 5 stanzas (nos. 32-36) included by the compiler of the commentary but not accompanied 
by commentary; of these the compiler*of the commentary says: ime 32-36 Slokah stotrantargatah 
sugamas ceti sarvam bhadram; (b) a’group’of'seven stanzas (nos. 37-43) added by the editor of the 
text (not the compiler of the commentary). 

A (a) four stanzas (nos. 32-35) regarded by the compiler of the Sanskrit commentary (Jagannatha 
Cakravarti) as authentic and printed before the colophon; (b) five stanzas (nos. 33-37), printed after 
the preceding group and followed by a colophon as being authentic in some manuscripts; they are 
treated by me as being numbered 33 bis-37 bis (33b-37b); (c) four unnumbered stanzas abstracted by 
the editor of A from other commentaries; they are shown by me with supplied numbers, which are 
set within square brackets [38]-[41]. 

V ten stanzas (nos. 32-41), followed by two other cliché stanzas of no relevance to the text, to wit: yad 
aksaram padam bhrastam matrahinam ca yad bhavet / tat sarvam ksamyatam deva prasida parame- 
vara // om pirnam adah pirnam idam pirnat pirnam udacyate / pirnasya pirnam adaya pirnam 


evavasisyate. 


OP Or NS 


my. mo 


Oo © 
. . 


TABLE OF SPURIOUS STANZAS 


asitagirisamam 
asurasuramuni® 
aharahar anavadyam 
mahesan naparo 


diksa danam tapas 


dasamaptam idam 
samapto ’yam 
kusumadagananama 
suragurum abhi® 
sripuspadanta® 


apurvam lavanyam 


vapuhpradurbhavad 


ity esa vanmayi 
tava tattvam 
ekakalam dvikalam 
kirtinena hi ru® 


32 
33 
34 


35 
36 


35 
34 


37 
36 
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38 
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39 
41 
40 


42 
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35 
36 


37 
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32 
33 
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S 


32 
33 


35 
36 


40 


42 


A 


32 

34b 
35b 
37b 
36b 


[38] 
33 


35 


33b 


[39] 


[40] 
[41] 


Vv 
32 
33 
34 


37 
oo 


36 
38 


39 
40 


25 


II 
12 


13 


16 
20 


2I 


22 


26 


CRITICAL APPARATUS 


c B (corrects to °rvah) P, P3 Py (Pac °rvah) Ps Pg (Pec °rvah) sarvasvamati® d B (by correction of esa) 
esah, P, P, esah 

a BI P, P, P3 Py (but Pyc uses nominative vrttih) Pg P, °vrtya (for ty in place of tty see Whitney, Gram- 
mar 232); M Ps abhidhate, P; apidhatte, P, corrects abhidhatte to apidhatte, Pg wrote abhidha® cor- 
rected it to apidha® and then recorrected in margin to abhidha® (Pgc abhidha’®), P; garbles 


d P, °vasitah, M. °tam, I °vasyatam 

d M vihantam, P, vihantvam, I vyahantum 

ce P, Pyc atarkaiévarye; P7 duhstho, P, duttho, N inconclusive but seems to be dustho 
b M bhavati; cI A parikaram d M P;, Samserata, P; samSarata 

c IMP, P, Py Pe (Pec dadhati tu) vidadhati (for dadhati tu) 


a P, P, P, (Pec virafico) viraficyo, P, viramcir,.B M viramco b P, Pyc pariksetum, P, pariraksetum; 
BM P, (Pyc anala°) Pe anila°, P, anilah ska* ¢ N not'clear but seems to read girisamta (for giriga yat) 


al P, P, asadya, M asadhya, P, asadyas, BI M P, P, Py avairivyati® 
d BM P; Ps Pg Asi 


b B P, P, P; (by correction of °dheya®°) °dheyas tri° ¢ B varivasitari (corrected to varivasitari) I N P¢ 
(by correction of vasatiri) Pec °vasatari d BI P, P; P, P; Pg V kasyapy unnatyai, P, kasyapyunrtyai, 
M kasyapyanatyai, edition with N P; AS; N P3 P, (Pyc avanati) anavatih, B M Pg, (Pec anavatih) 
anavati, I P, avanati, edition with P; P; P; AS V [note that N seems also to reverse v and t in same 
word in 23 d, reading yutavayah, for yuvatayah] 


c Pg P; daustham, P, daustha; N anabhrta d N P) nathasi 
d M (by correction of drdha°) N P, krtaparikarah 


ce N P; P, kratubhresas; M P, P, kratusu phaladanavya®, Pg platusu bhaladanavya®, Pec kratusu 
phalavidhanavya® (violating metre). After this I inserts the following stanza; M inserts same stanza 
after our stanza 22; the stanza is not otherwise known to me: apirvam lavanyam vivasanatanos te 
vimrsatam/muninam daranam samajani so ko py avyatikaram (I ko pi vyati°)/yato bhagne guhye 
(I gumhye) sakrd api saparydm vidadhatam) / dhruvam (M dhuvam) moksam lilam (M moto [cor- 
rected to mota] ksmilam) kim api purusartham prasavite (I prasuvite) 


b M P, P3 P4 Ps Pe P7 rsyasya, P, rsyamsya, B rksasya; P; Ps (both by correction of °s4) vapusah, 
M vapusam call MSS and AS V sapatrakrtam (P, has marginal correction to °ttra°; for the writing 
tr for ttr see Whitney, Grammar 232). After this stanza M inserts stanza given under preceding stanza, 
where I inserts it. 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 
28 


29 


30 


31 


c P, A yamaniyata d N yutavayah (for transposition of t and v in N cf. transposition of n and v in 
stanza 13) 


a P, A akridah, M akrijah b N nrkarodi°® 


a IM P; (by correction of avadha°) avidhaya°, P, P, Ps (corrects to avadha®) abhidha® ¢ B P; P, P¢ 
(Pec hrada) hrda 

c B parinatam; P, P, P; P, Ps P¢ P, bibhratu, B bibhrati, M bibhrata d M P, P, P3 (corrects to tu) P, 
Ps Ps P, hi (for tu) 

Pg introduces stanza with om b I M P, P3 (P; and P; correct to °ti) Pg P, °vikrtih 

¢ A (also Ac) devah, P; devih; I N iti (for api) d P; pranahmamasyo, P, pravihitana®, M. pranahitana® 
P; pranahitana® After this stanza I M insert the following stanza, also printed in A but otherwise 
unknown to me: vapuhpradurbhavad anumitam (M ‘vapuspradurbhamvad inumi°) idam janmani 
pura / purare naivaham kva cid (A na kvapi ksanam“api) bhavantam pranatavan / naman muktah 
(M mukta) sampraty atanur aham (A aham atanur).agre.’py anatiman (I °ma) / maheéa (A itiéa) 
ksantavyam tad idam aparadhadvayam api // 

c N A bamhisthaya (for varsisthaya) d I M P, P, Pg A ati (for iti). 

aI P, P, P3 Py Pg P; bahala® b P, inserts ca between haraya and namo and then erases it, P, inserts 


ca but does not erase ¢ P, sattvautpattau, P3; P; satvodriktau, A sattvasthityai 


bIA (Ac °ghini) °mollanghani, P, “langhini 


27 


10 
II 
14 
15 
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APPENDIX 


In all sources except N ¢ P, P3 Ps (corrects to likhati) P; likhita, B likhiti, I liksiti 

In all sources except N a I surabhujaganarendrair (for asura°) b B P; Ps P, (by correction of pra®) P, 
grathita; I unread for nirguna® e P, garisthah (for vari°); I sakalagunavarenyah, P, sakalasuravasistam 
d I vyadadalaghuvrttais stotram evam gariyah; P, alaghudhrtyai 

In all sources except I N a B anavidyam, P, anavedyam, M anivedyam, P, anadyam, P, anavadha; 
P, A dhirjateh c P; tathatrah (for sadatma), P, tathatra, A tatheha, B krtatma d P, kirtivams 

In all sources except N b I mahimnah paras stavah 

In all sources except N ab B tapo yajiiah snanam yagadi (corrected to di)ka kriya, P; Pg homayagadika 
(P, corrects to kah), P, homajamgyadika; P, P,; dhyanam (for jiianam) d I M kala narhati sodagi 
(I °*sim, M °si), B P, sodagi 

ab P; P; S A V 4samaptam (A asama°) idam stotram punyam gandharvabhisitam / anaupamyam 
manohari Sivam iSvaravarnanam (P3° varnainam corrected to gaivavarnanam igvaram) //; M P, P, P, 
P; Pg samapto ’yam sa me (P, sa ma) stotram (P, asamaptam idam stotram) sarvam iévaravarnanam / 
anaupamyam (P, Pg anupamam, P, anipamam, P, anaupamam) manohiari punyam gandharvabha- 
sitam (P, °m Aficitam for bhasitam) // 

a P, “namahyadsam gamdha° b M P, P, P, Sasidharavaramauler c M Pg suragurunijamahimno P, guru 
(for khalu); P, sa gura li sadajalamahimneh d P¢ seems to have read akarsid but has corrected to 
ayotham : 

aM P, P, P, Pg suravara (P; °guru® for °vara°) munipijyam d P, jfianadam bhitidam ca (for puspa’); 
M °manitam (for °pranitam) 

b P, Pg kilavisa® ¢ P, kamthe sth®; M P, Ps Pg samahitena (for grha°) d P, suprinito, P, supranito, 
Ps suprito 

See under Critical Apparatus Text stanza 21 

See under Critical Apparatus Text stanza 28 

b SA sarvapapavinirmukto; SA givaloke 

a P, kirtanane tu ru°, P, kirtinena hi ru° 


WAATA AAT: 
welt: TAT 
aya ATA 
WAST ACT 


afaatifaa erat 
afaarat 4a 
CRG RS GIS 


ATTACH AS SAAT 
RAT asa ToT 
upare feat aT 
fartte: fear: 
arias fe exer 


aerator aa: 


wat I TTT 
Frareett ear: 
aa aca a orarft 


a s 


THRIy FAT 


s 


TARAS ASAT 


~ 


rot ferett aett: 


o 


ad 22293 & 


TE Fl 


ait ated atm: 
caAHRA ATA: 
dant art aredtig 


TATATS ATT 
agra faraterat 
Wa: sat ez: 
AACHAT ATA: 


2. 


Fa: ear 


a 


afert: Tt & 


AATATIT Sa: 
Hela: AzAT HA 
agfe Jaren: 
Ta: AT AraT 


a 2 
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INDEX OF WORDS IN THE MAHIMNASTAVA 


This index covers the text and five stanzas of the Appendix as published in this volume. Each word, however 


long a compound it may be, is quoted in its full pre-sandhi form. Compounds are further analyzed and all 


but their prior members are quoted in stem form preceded by a hyphen. Prior members are not quoted 


since 


they are readily deducible from the full word. References are to stanza and pada. Some important 


variants are included with the abbreviation “var” in parentheses. 


akandabrahmandaksayacakitadevasurakrpa- 


vidheyasya 14ab 
akaradyais 27b 
akhilam 24c¢ 
agendras 18a 
aghorat app. 4b 
-anga 8a, 18b 
-angustha 12c 
ajanmanas 6a 
ajinam 8a 

anubhis 27c 

-anda 14a 
atadvyavrttya 2b 
atarkyaisvarye 5C¢ 
atas 20c 

atitas 2a 

atha ic, 28a 

atho 18a, 27a 
adas 7b 
addha 23d 

adya 22d 
adhagcakre 13b 
adhas 10a 
-adhivasati 12b 
adhisthataram 6b 
adhigas 21a 
adhruvam ga 
-adhrauvya 9b 
analam_ 1ob 
analaskandhavapusas 1ob 
anavadyam App. 3a 
anavasaradusthas 5c 
anadrtya 6b Z 
anibhrtajatataditatata 16c 
anigas 6c 


anuvrttis 10d 

anena 17d 

antas 25d 

aparas ga, App. 4a, App. 4b 

apara App. 4a 

api tb, 1d, 2b, 3b, 6a, gc, 12b, 12c, 13a, 14d, 15a, 
22¢, 22d, 23b, 24b, 24d, 25d, 27a, 28c, App. 1d 

abhavyanam 4c : 

abhikam 22a 

abhicaraya aid 

abhidadhat 27b 

abhidhatte 2b 

-abhidhana App. 2c 

abhidhanastakam 28b 

abhtt 15¢ 

abhrta_ 11b 

amangalyam 24c 

amandikrtya 3ICc 

amaravara 6d 

amum 22c 

amusmin 28c 

amusya I2a 

amrtam ga 

amrtamaye 25¢ 

-ambhoruha_ ric 

ayatnat I1a 

ayam 5d, 18c 

aramanim 4c 

arkas 26a 

-arka 18b 

arcitasya App. 2a 

arnavas 7d 

-artha 15a 

arthe 3d 

-ardha 23¢ 


arvacine ed 

arhanti App. 5b 
alaghuvrttais App. 2d 
alabhya tec 
alasacalitangusthasirasi 12c 
avadhaya 25a 
-avadhi_ Ic 

avanatis 13d 
avayavavantas 6a 
avarundhanam 27¢ 
avasannas_ 1b 

avacyas Ic 

avidusas 1a 

avaiti 23d 
avairavyatikaram 11a 
-astaka 28b 

asadrsi 1a 

asi 7d, 20a, 24d, 26a 
asitagirisamam App. 1a 
asiddharthas 15a 
-asura 14a, 15a 
asurasuramunindrais App. 2a 


asau 19¢ 
asti App. 4b 
asmi 28d 


asmin 3d, 4c 
asmai 28d - 
“aharahar App. ga 
aho 14¢ 

ahnaya 23a 


-akara 17¢ 

akrida 24a (not in Monier Williams dictionary) 
-aghata 16a 
adambaravidhis 18c 
attamarutas 25a 
-dtman 8d, 15d, App. 3c 
atma 26b 

-adi 1b, 27b 

-adika App. 5a 

adhat g1c 

adhaya tga 

-adhara 5b 

apas 26b 

apadya t1a 

-ayus App. 3d 
-aradhana 2o0b 

-drama 8d 

artvijyam 2tb 

-alepa 24b 

alokya 25¢ 

-agamsa 23a 

asadya 11a (var) 

asit 12d, 14b 


-asya 1b 
ahladam 5c 


itarasurasadharanam = 15¢ 

iti 3d, 5b, 7a, 8b, 17¢, 18b, 26b, 27d, 28b, 29d, 31¢ 
idam 7b, ga, 11d, 28, 29d, 31a 

indumaules App. 2a 

-indra_ 18a, App. 2a 

ime 6d 

iyat 8b 

iva 7d, 9c, 25c 

iha 4d, 26d, App. 30 


ia 15c, App. 1d 
-isana 28b 
isvarasya App. 2b 
-iha 5a 


u_26b 

-uksan 8a 

ugras 28a 
-uccais 13a 
-utpatti 30a, 30c 
-utsangita 25b 
-udaya 4a 
udaharat 19b 
-udgama 17a 
-udreka 19¢ 
unnatyai 13d 
unneyam 17d 
-upakarana 8b 
upacitas 12d 
upari 10a 
-upahara 31d 
-upadana 5b 
-upaya 5a 

urvi App. 1b 
-ullanghana 31b 


-ina 19b 


rjukutilananapathajusam 7c 


rte 20b 
rddhim 8c, 1ga 
rddhis 31b 


r§yasya 22b 
rsinam 2ib 


-eka 28c 

ekas 7d 

eke 4d 

ekone 19b 

etad App. 2d, App. ga 
etasmin 9c 

etam 3c 


3! 


eva 15a, 16d, 17d 
evam 24c, 26c 
esas id 


-aigvarya 5C 


aigvaryam 4a, 10a 
om 27d 


kajjalam App. ta 
kanthe 14c 
-kandai 11b 
katividhagunas 2c 
-kathana 3c 
kapalam 8b 
-kamala 1gb 
kamalabalim 19a 
-karoti 24b 
kartus aid 
karma 2o0b 
karmasu 20d 
kalam App. 5b 
kalmasas_ 14c 
kaS cid ga 

kas 6c, ga, 18c 
kasya 2c (twice), 2d 
kasyai 13d 

kan 5d 

kam 5d 

-kaya 5a 

-kara 27b 

-kala App. tc 
kimkayas 5a 
kim 3b, 6a, 6b, rod, 25d 
kimadharas 5b 
kimihas 5a 
kimupadanas 5b 
kimupayas 5a 
kila 25d 
kirtiman App. 3d 
-kutila 7c 
kutarkas 5d 
kurute 14c 
kuryat 6c 

-krt 4a, 30c 
-krta 22c 

krtam 17c 
-krpa 14a 
kréaparinati 31a 
kailase 12b 
kratupatis 21a 
kratuphalavidhanavyasaninas e21c 
kratubhramgas 2Ic 
kratumatam 20a 
kratusu. 20c 
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kratau 20a 
kriyadaksas aia 
kriyas App. 5a 
kridantyas 18d 
kleSavasyam 31a 

kva_ 15a, 20b, 31a, 31b 


kva cid 15a 
-ksaya 14a 
ksoni 18a 


ksodisthaya 29b 


khatvangam 8a 
khalas_ rad 
khalu 5a, gd, 18d 


-gana 16b, 17a, 21b 
gatam 22b 

gatas 19gc 

gadati gb 

gamyas 7d 

giram 26c 

giras 1b 

-giri App. 1a 

giriga 10c 

-guna 2c, App. 2b, App. 2c 
gunakathanapunyena 3c 
gunabhinnasu 4b 
gunasimollanghani 31b 
gunanam App. 1d 
-gunita 17a 


-guru 3b, 10c 
guros App. 4b 
-grnat 10c 
grnan_ Ic 

grnati 27d 
grhitva App. Ic 
-graha 16b 


-ghatana 23c 


ca 2a, 5b, 7b, 8b, 26b, 2ga, 29c, 29d, 31a, 31b, 
App. 3d 

cakara App. 2d 

-cakita 14a 

cakitam 2b, 3Ic 

cakravapusa 19¢ 

candrarkau 18b 

-carana_ IIc, 13c, 18b 

caranayos 31d 

-calita 12c 

citabhasmalepas 24b 

-citta App. 3b 

citte 25a 

citram 13¢ 

cid 5d, ga, 15a 

cetas 31a 


jagat 17¢ 

jagatas 5d 
jagatam 6a, 19d 
jagati gb, 15b 
jagadraksayai 16d 
jagadudayaraksapralayakrt 4a 
-jata 16c 
jadadhiyas 4d 
-janana_ 6c 

janas 2od 
janasukhakrte 30c 
jayinas 15b 
jaladhivalayam 17c 
jagarti 19d 

jagrat 20a 

jihremi od 

-jus 7c 

jianam App. 5a 


-tata 16c 

tatas 10c 

tattvam 25d, 26d, App. 4b 

tatsamhare 3ob 

tatha 24d, 28b 

tad_ rb, 4a, 13c, 25d, 26d, 29d, App. 1d 

tad (tad idam atisarvaya?) 29d 

tanubhrtam aia 

tanusu. 4b 

-tantra 18d 

tantropakaranam 8b 

tapas App. 5a 

-tamas 3o0b 

tava 2a, 3b, 4a, 8b, 10a, 1od, 14c, 17d, 24c, 31b, 
App. id. 

-taru App. 1b 

tasthe tod 

tasmin 13c, 19b 

-tadita 16c 

tabhyam tod 

tam (twice) 8c 

taraganagunitaphenodgamarucis 17a 

tisrsu 4b 

tisras 27a 

tirnavikrti 27b 

tirtham App. 5a 

tu 2d, 3c, 8c, ga, 26d 

turlyam 27c 

-tulya App. 3c 

-trna 18c 

trnavat 23a 

-trsna 8d 

te 1a, 17b, 18c, 19a, 22d, 27c, 29d, 31d 

tena 17c 

tais gc 


tyajati 2ed 

trayanaim 19d 

trayi 7a 

trayim 27a 

trayivastu 4b 

trasantam 22d 

-tri 13b 

trinayana 14b, 29c 

tripuratrnam 18c 

tripurahara_ 11d, 19d 

tribhis 27b 

-tribhuvana 13b 

tribhuvanam 5a, I1a, 27a 

trin 27a 

tvaccaranayos 13c 

tvattas 2Ic 

tvatsevasamadhigatasdram 12a 

tvadadhivasatau 12b 

tvadbhaktes 11d 

gee 7d, 16d, 20a, 26a (4 times), 26b (4 times), 
2 

tvayi 1b, 5c, 12d, 13d, 26c 

tvam 6d, gd, 15c, 20c, 23d, 27d 


-daksa 21a 
daksas 21a 
dadhati 8c, 25d 
davisthaya 29a 
dagasyas_ 11b 
-dana 20c 
danam App. 5a 
didhaksos 18c 
divam 22c 
divyam 17d 
diksa App. 5a 
-dustha 5c 
duhitaram 22a 
drdhaparikaras 20d 
-dr& 25b 

-drsta_ 17b 
drstva 23b 
-deva I4a, 15a 
deva 28c 

devas App. 4a 
devi 23c 
dehardhaghatanat 23c 
dausthyam 16c 
dyaus 16c 


dvipakaram 17c¢ 


-dhana App. 3d 
dhanuspanes 22c 
dhanus_ 18a 
-dhanus 23a 
dharanis 26b 
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dhata 5b 
dhama 27c 
dhamne 28d 


-dhi 4d, 5c, 18d 
dhirjates App. 3a 


-dhrta 23a 
dhrtamahima 17d 
dhrsta gd 


dhruvam ga, 12d, 21d 
dhrauvyadhrauvye gb 
dhvanibhis 27c 


na 2d (twice), 8d, gd, 10d, 13c, 13d, 14c (twice), 
15a, 15d, 18d, 22d, 26d (twice), App. rd, App. 
4a (twice), App. 4b, App. 5b 

natasi 16d 

nanu_ gb, 16d 

namas 29a (twice), 29b (twice), 2gc (twice), 
2gd (twice), 30a (twice), 3ob (twice), 30c (twice), 
god (twice) 

-namasya 28d 


“nara 15a 
natha 22a 
-natha 22a 
-nana 7c 
nama 24c 
nijam 19b 
nityam 15b 


nimajjya 25¢ 
-nirata 23C 
nirapavadas id 
nirgunasya App. 2b 
nirmitavatas 2a 
nivartante 15b 
nistraigunye 3od 
nrkarotiparikaras 24b 
nrnam > 7a 
netrakamalam 19b 
nedisthaya 29a 


pathati App. 3b 
patati ed 

-pati 2ia 
pattram App. 1b 
-patha 7c 
pathyam 7b 
pathyas 15d 
-pada 3b, 16a 
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The illustrations of MS B are almost identical in treatment of figures, drawing, composition, 
formulae for buildings and aspects of nature, coloration, furniture, minor appurtenances, 
and iconography with the paintings of MS Bi of the Saundaryalahari in my edition of 
that work, which also comes from Gujarat.' They come at the end of the Early Western 
Indian style and show the intrusion of so-called “Rajput” elements. The three-quarters 
view of the human face, which prevails in the carly Western Indian style, still persists, 
but the protruding farther eye has in many cases completely disappeared, while in many 
others the protrusion is very slight. In addition many faces are shown in full profile, as in 
Rajput painting. The halo is no longer used. The palette is fairly limited: henna, variations 
of violet including mauve and lavender, green,-brown, yellow, two reds, two blues, cream. 
Solid color backgrounds are the rule. Trees and shrubbery are similar. Architectural 
elements, thrones, the representation of snow mountains as white rounded peaks, such scenes 
as Shiva in the tandava dance, are all alike in both manuscripts. Some of the paintings 
are almost identical, such as the introductory paintings, and the illustration of Mahimna- 
stotra stanza 16 and the corresponding part of the Saundaryalahari illustration to stanza 
41. It could plausibly be assumed that the same artist illustrated both manuscripts. In dat- 
ing MS Br of the Saundaryalahari I spoke for the period of the last quarter of the 16th 
century and first quarter of the 17th century. I think the later part of that half century is 
the more likely and I suggest, therefore, that this is the date of the Mahimnastotra illus- 


trated manuscript as well. 


! Ww. Norman Brown, The Saundaryalahari or Flood of Beauty. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 43, 
1958. See pp. 32, 159-249, with illustrations. 
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Figure 1 

Introductory Painting. Folio 1 verso. Invocation to Ganesa and Shiva. Against a henna 
background Ganega, the god who removes obstacles and should always be invoked at the 
beginning of any literary work, is shown in profile seated on a lotus. Two women flank 
him; the one on the left, possibly his wife, proffers a heaped up tray, probably containing 
flowers or possibly the sweets which he is reputed to relish, while the one on the right holds 
a fly whisk (chauri, camara). Standing before him are two small crowned male figures, 
one wearing a white costume, the other a red one, both with hands joined in a gesture 
of reverence. These are probably his sons. Above him running the length of the painting 
is a gold legend on a red background, reading: om sriganes4ya namah. om. namal sivaya. 
“Om. Reverence to the holy Ganega! Om. Reverence to Shiva!’’? The painting is closely 
similar to the introductory painting of the Br manuscript of the Saundaryalahari (see W. 
Norman Brown, The Saundaryalahari, Harvard Oriental Series, volume 43, 1958, pp. 162, 
163), which reads: aim. om namah sriganesaya. sakalatraya. saputraya. ““Aim. Om rever- 


ence to the holy GaneSa, with his wife (or wives) and sons!” 


Figure 2 

Folio 2 recto. Stanza 1. Shiva and worshipper. The setting is mountainous. White peaks 
rise against an azure sky, which furnishes the main background. At the right is a pavilion 
with a pale lavender or mauve interior, in which is Shiva, four-armed, mustached and 
bearded, sitting on a tiger skin, with his wife Parvati on his lap. Outside the pavilion and 
facing Shiva is a male figure, surprisingly enough shown larger than Shiva and in fact as 
large as the highest mountain peak. He is addressing Shiva and is certainly a worshipper; 
perhaps to the illustrator of this manuscript, who knew the legend of Puspadanta, he is 
a representation of that unfortunate gandharva, renowned in recent centuries as author 


of the poem. 
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Figure 3 

Folio 2 verso. Stanza 2. Shiva and worshipper. Shiva, white in color, this time with only 
two arms, snakes coiled about his neck and left arm, hair in a matted coil on top of his 
head, his trident stuck upright in the ground beside him with his drum fastened to it, 
is listening to a man who is addressing him and may again be meant for Puspadanta. Shiva 
is wearing his tiger skin. The scene is a mountain top, below which are shown the lower 
mountain ranges colored mauve and below them the foothills, which have a faint brownish 
tinge. The sky, which furnishes the main background, is a kind of washed out olive green. 


Three trees of different kinds fill in the composition. 


Figure 4 

Folio 3 recto. Stanza 3. Shiva and worshipper. In a mountainous place sits Shiva, four- 
armed, holding drum, flower, and rosary in three of his hands, while the fourth is in a 
gesture accompanying conversation. Facing him is a worshipper, who again may be meant 
for Puspadanta or at least the author of the poem, who, we may assume, is in the words 
of the text purifying his voice with praises of the god. In the upper righthand corner is a 
small crowned male with a manuscript before him, probably the god Brhaspati, mentioned 
in the text, whose utterances, divine though they are, arouse no wonder in Shiva. A small 
shrine crowns a hill at the lower right. The background is henna except in the upper right 


corner, where it is sky blue. 
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Figure 5 

Folio 3 verso. Stanza 4. The three manifestations of the supreme Shiva. He is triply divided 
into three bodies differentiated according to the fhyee gunas, that is, according to sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. These are respectively embodied in the gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Hara 
(one of the aspects of Shiva). Vishnu, indigo-colored, sits at the left on a throne, which 
seems to be upheld by his vehicle, the celestial man-bird Garuda, and appears to be floating 
through the sky. Vishnu holds his usual attributes in his four hands—mace, discus, conch, 
and lotus. Facing him, also on a throne which rests upon a cluster of mountain peaks, is 
Hara shown as Shiva usually is, that is, white, four-armed, holding trident, drum, and 
rosary, while the fourth hand is upraised. He has a snake around his neck, and his vehicle, 
the bull Nandin, is on the ground below him, his head tilted up as he gazes with lively 
interest at the god Brahma. This latter deity sits on a lotus, between Vishnu and Hara, 
white, four-headed and four-armed, and seems to be speaking, while before him is his 


vehicle, a hamsa. The background is a pale olive green. 


Figure 6 

Folio 4 recto. Stanza 5. Shiva and worshipper. The painting has no reference to the 
celebrated stanza countering skepticism which it accompanies. Shiva, this time with his 
hair uncoiled and flying loose, sits on a mountain, while before him are his bull Nandin, 
gazing at him attentively, and a human figure, apparently speaking, possibly meant to be 
the author of the ode. A couple of small shrines crown the mountain in the upper right- 


hand corner. Trees are scattered around. The background is mauve. 
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Figure 7 

Folio 4 verso. Stanza 6. Shiva instructing a worshipper. The only pertinence which the 
painting has to the text seems to lie in the fact that Shiva is instructing his worshipper. 
Nandin sits below Shiva, with his neck twisted back and up, the better to grasp the content 
of Shiva’s words. The worshipper has his hands outstretched before him with the palms 
curved upward as though to receive alms, though the two hands do not touch as is usual 
in that gesture. Shiva’s hair coil sticks out horizontally to his head at a rakish angle. The 
background is a pale yellow behind Shiva and the worshipper and a blue behind Nandin. 
As usual, there are snowy high mountains, bare mauve mountains of medium height, and 


various trees to fill in the composition. 


Figure 8 

Folio 5 recto. Stanza 7. Shiva instructing a worshipper. Again the relevance to the text 
seems to lie only in the fact that Shiva is imparting knowledge to his worshipper, who 
kneels before him with his hands held out palm upward and curved in the alms-receiving 
gesture (anjali), this time with the hands meeting. The burden of the text is that Shiva is 


the goal of all faiths. The background is mauve. 
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Figure 9 

Folio 5 verso. Stanza 8. Shiva’s paraphernalia. The text enumerates Shiva’s personal posses- 
sions and all of them are visible in the illustration—a bull, a skull-capped club (in his 
lower left hand), an axc (in his upper left hand), a tiger’s skin complete with head, ashes, 
serpents, and a skull (on top of his hair coil). Nandin is listening attentively, as is also the 
human worshipper, who is shown with hands extended to receive alms. The background 


is brown, and the scenery contains the familiar snowy peaks and the bare ranges of middle 


height, but this time only faintly tinged. 


Figure 10 

Folio 6 recto. Stanza 9. Shiva and interlocutor. Shiva seems to be continuing his instruction 
in response to questions of his worshipper. Nandin is not shown, but the trident is present— 
it was absent in the preceding illustration, not having been mentioned in the text. The 
white snow peaks and the purple or lavender (or mauve) middle ranges are shown, while 
some shrubs and two trees are added. One of the latter, being used to balance the compo- 
sition is shown in a horizontal position as though flying through the air. The background 


is the uncolored paper of the manuscript. 
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Figure 11 

Folio 6 verso. Stanza 10. Brahma and Vishnu endeavor to measure the Shiva linga. The 
stanza records the unsuccessful attempt of the great gods Virinca (Brahma) and Hari 
(Vishnu) to measure the Shiva linga. Brahma goes upward and Vishnu goes downward, 
but neither can reach the end. But because of their devotion Shiva revealed himself to them 
in his full form of a flaming linga. The background is the heavenly ocean, shown as white 
and filled with fish. Against it rises the linga, greenish brown in color rather than as the 
burst of flame mentioned in the text. Its base is the stone yoni familiar in the temple repre- 
sentations of the linga. At the upper left is Brahma, a palely tinted white figure, and at the 


lower left is Vishnu, colored his customary dark blue. 


Figure 12 

Folio 7 recto. Stanza 11. Ravana in his pride. The text records the devotion of the demon 
Ravana, who offered nine of his ten heads to Shiva and thereby became ruler of the three 
worlds. He is seated in magnificence and pride, handsomely apparelled in a brown 
brocaded robe, on a mighty throne, pale yellowish in color, which is possibly meant to 
be of marble with pietra dura inlay or of wood enamelled and ornamented in the style 
practised in Gujarat. All his ten heads and twenty hands are shown. A male attendant 
in an amethyst-colored gown stands before him holding out a tray heaped with flowers and 
another in blue is behind him with a fly whisk made of peacock’s tail feathers. The back- 


ground is the uncolored paper of the manuscript. 
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Figure 13 

Folio 7 recto. Stanza 12. Ravana’s humiliation. The text continues with the familiar story 
of Ravana, who in his overweening pride thought to topple his lord and benefactor Shiva, 
and putting himself underneath Mount Kailasa where Shiva dwells with his wife Parvati 
shook it. Parvati in terror threw herself into Shiva’s arms, but he idly pressed his great 
toe down and sent Ravana plunging to the underworld; even there he could find no resting 
place. Shiva and Parvati are shown on Mount Kailasa, seated on their throne, which is 
like Ravana’s in the preceding illustration. Underneath Kailasa is Ravana exerting his full 
strength to move it. Shiva has extended his left foot with toe pointing downward and 
Ravana is about to fall. The background is colored henna. From each corner of Mount 


Kaildsa a tree protrudes into space. 


Figure 14 

Folio 8 recto. Stanza 13. Bana in his glory. The stanza tells of the asura (demon) Bana, 
who, through devotion to Shiva, reduced the power of the god Sutraman (Indra or Vishnu) 
and won the three worlds as his own. Against a sky blue background Bana, four-armed and 
decked out like a Muslim potentate, wearing a cream-colored brocaded robe, is seated 
on his throne, which is less elaborate than the thrones in the two preceding illustrations 
and looks like nothing more than a wooden or marble seat or bench with a carpet or deco- 
rated cloth over it. Before him is a seated courtier dressed in dull purple, and behind the 


latter stands an attendant carrying a mace. 
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Figure 15 

Folio 8 verso. Stanza 14. Shiva drinking the halahala poison. When the gods and demons 
churned the ocean one of the things which was produced was the deadly halahala poison, 
which would have asphyxiated both classes of beings. But Shiva rescued them by gulping 
the poison down and suffered no ill effect except that his throat was stained blue, whence 
comes one of his common epithets Nilakantha (he with a blue throat). The illustration 
shows him seated amid the Himalayan snows but with no visible discoloration of his throat— 
it would be behind the serpent coiled around his neck. The cup, however, which contained 
the poison appears before him suspended in midair between an overhanging tree and a 
mountain peak as though weightless. Whether Shiva is throwing the cup away or reaching 
out to take it is impossible to say. The coloration is the usual—blue sky, white snow peaks, 


mauve or lavender middle ranges and yellow-brown foothills. 


Figure 16 

Folio 9 recto. Stanza 15. The burning of Kama’s body. The god Kama, lord of love, once 
shot one of his irresistible flower-tipped arrows at Shiva, who was in a snowy Himalayan 
retreat engaged in meditation. Nearby was Parvati, daughter of the Himalaya, who was 
practising asceticism to win Shiva as husband, but was balked by his absorption in medita- 
tion and had summoned Kama to her aid. When Shiva felt Kama’s arrow he was cnraged 
and in his wrath flashed lightning from the third eye in the middle of his forchead, and 
this consumed Kama’s body. But Kama, being a god and immortal, did not die, though 
his body was consumed; hence he is known as Ananga “‘the Bodiless’’. Though Kama 
was thus defeated, his arrow was effective and Shiva and Parvati were wed. In the illustra- 
tion Shiva is seated in the center, with his head sharply turned toward the right side of 
the painting, while the lightning flash streaks toward Kama in the lower corner faintly 
visible. At the left stands Parvati, showing no visible distress at Kama’s misfortune, not 
even looking toward him, but holding out a flower to Shiva, whom now at last she can 


hope to win. The sky background is a washed out olive green. 
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Figure 17 

Folio 9 verso. Stanza 16. Shiva as Nataraja. This well known myth is vividly described in 
the text and illustrated in the painting. As the god stamped his foot, the earth, shown in 
blue, is imperiled. In the blue empyrean the constellations are scattered by his flailing arms. 
His wild-flying hair beats the curving sides of the sky. Behind him he whirls the skin of 
Gajasura, an elephant demon, not mentioned in the text, which he long ago slew. His ankle 
bells are jangling and the very serpents coiled around his neck and arms sway in the rhythm 
and excitement of the god’s frenzy. Behind him the blue bands of sky and earth and the 
white band of the snow range where he lives set off the whiteness of his body and the 


mottled orange of the tiger skin in which he is clothed. 


Figure 18 

Folio 10 recto. Stanza 17. Shiva in his snowy home. The text in describing Shiva’s greatness 
refers to his feat of catching the heavenly Ganges in his hair when it descended to earth 
and would otherwise have overwhelmed and destroyed all life. So great is the heavenly 
Ganges that the earth surrounded by it seems only an island girdled by the ocean, yet 
Shiva holds it all in his hair. The painting seems to make no effort to illustrate the stanza, 
but merely shows Shiva seated alone in his home in the Himalayas, which rise in the blue 
sky, while at the bottom of the scene they give place to the bare mauve middle height 


ranges. 
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Figure 19 

Folio 10 verso. Stanza 18. Shiva in his war chariot. The text refers to the chariot in which 
Shiva went to destroy the three cities of the asuras (demons), which were built of gold, 
silver, and iron and were situated in the sky. This vehicle had the moon as its right wheel, 
shown here in white, and the sun as its left wheel, shown in gold. The driver is the four- 
headed god Brahma. In two of his hands Shiva holds a bow with arrow drawn to its head, 
and one of his other hands is raised in a threatening gesture as though to hurl a weapon. 
The bow is, surprisingly, made of flowers and reminds one of the love god Kama’s flower 
bow, while the chariot is drawn by two gaily prancing white oxen of no military bearing. 
The background is vermilion, as befits a warlike scene. Of course, the text informs us, 
Shiva did not need all this bombast to destroy the three cities, which were no more than 


grass to him. It was only a show put on in sport. 


Figure 20 


Folio 11 recto. Stanza 1g. Garuda worshipping Vishnu. It seems that the artist has 
mistaken the subject he was to depict here. The stanza records that it was Vishnu’s 
custom to worship Shiva daily with an offering of a thousand lotuses. Once he was 
one lotus short, and he therefore plucked out one of his lotus-shaped eyes for a substitute. 
In consequence of this extraordinary devotion the eye became his discus, so deadly in 
battle. The painting, however, has no reference to this story, but merely shows Vishnu 
attended by Garuda, his vehicle. Vishnu, indigo-colored, sits on a high-backed cream- 
colored throne (cf. Figs. 5, 12, 13, 28), decorated with flowers, its base banded in 
henna. In his lower hands he holds mace and conch, in his upper hands discus and 
lotus—his usual attributes. Before him stands the man-bird Garuda, with white body, 
green wings, and red loin cloth. All this is set against a background of mauve sky 
and white floor. 
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Figure 20 





Figure 21 

Folio 11 verso. Stanza 20. Shiva in his snowy home. The illustration has no special rele- 
vance to the text, which speaks of Shiva as the one who brings fulfilment to all rites 
and thus justifies folk in putting their faith in the scripture (Sruti) on which the rites are 
based. Shiva sits in a familiar pose against a mauve sky, himself surrounded by snow peaks, 


below which are the yellowish foothills. At the left is a curious looking tree formed of a 


whorl of black dabs of paint against a green ground. 


Figure 22 

Folio 12 recto. Stanza 21. Daksa’s sacrifice. The prajapati Daksa, father of Shiva’s wife 
Sati, desiring a son, instituted an elaborate sacrifice with the sages as supervisors and the 
gods as the officiating priests. But he did not invite Shiva, thinking him unworthy on 
account of his unkempt appearance and questionable associates and practices (cf. Fig. 25), 
and especially on account of a discourtesy which Shiva had once shown him. Shiva, 
offended, created a monstrous being called Virabhadra to destroy the sacrifice, which he 
could do quite easily in spite of the expert personnel supervising and performing it. The 
sacrifice is shown in a courtyard flanked by houses. The fire is in the center of the scene 
and various appurtenances of the sacrifice are scattered about, such as bowls, ladles, a 
water pitcher. Daksa is possibly the figure seated above the sacrifice at the right. The other 
male figures are the officiants, probably the gods but attired like Brahman priests with 
the upper part of the body bare. In each of the houses is a female watching, that at the 
left possibly being meant to represent Sati, who died of mortification at the slight put upon 
her husband and was afterwards reborn as Parvati and became Shiva’s wife. Overhead 
center is a large purplish object, looking a bit like a deflating balloon, the significance of 
which I do not know. 
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Figure 23 

Folio 12 verso. Stanza 22. Brahma’s incest punished. The god Brahma, the Creator, filled 
with incestuous passion for his daughter Sarasvati, approached her. She fled from him in 
the form of a doe, whereupon he took the form of a stag and pursued her. Shiva, scandalized 
at such disgraceful conduct, drew his bow to stop Brahma, who fled to the sky. There he is 
to this day, afraid to move. Shiva is kneeling with bow drawn. Over the hills above Shiva 
is the fleeing doe, while the stag is bounding after her. The sky and background for the stag 
and doe are pale olive green. There are white snow peaks at the top of the painting, then 
come the mauve middle height bare mountains, and then low white peaks, which should 
perhaps have been more correctly colored pale yellow to represent the foothills, as in many 


previous scenes. 


Figure 24 

Folio 13 recto. Stanza 23. Shiva in his androgynous form (ardhanarisvara). In this form 
male and female are blended, the righthand side of the body being Shiva, who is white, 
and the lefthand side being Parvati, who is tinted a pale yellow. Each half has the hair, 
costume, and accessories of its component deity. The background is the natural color of the 
paper manuscript, the higher mountains are mauve running to violet, the lower ones white, 
as in the preceding illustration, perhaps so colored by error of the artist. In the upper right 
corner is the golden sun, whose projecting rays are represented in a way to give him the 
appearance of a bearded beatnik. At the left is a female attendant, holding out a fan shaped 
like a battle-axe and common in modern India. She may possibly represent the unsophis- 
ticated young women mentioned in the text who cannot be reproached for looking upon 
Shiva as erotic, when even Parvati, who witnessed Shiva’s destruction of Kama’s body 
(see Fig. 16), erroneously considers her husband uxorious just because she shares his 


androgynous form. 
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Figure 25 

Folio 13 verso. Stanza 24. Shiva’s unsavoury habits and company. Shiva, says the text, is 
notorious for living in burning grounds, consorting with Pisacas (flesh-eating demons), 
smearing his body with ashes from funeral pyres, wearing a garland of human skulls, and 
being altogether inauspicious in these repulsive habits. Nevertheless he is the supreme 
author of all that is auspicious. Here Shiva rides upon his bull Nandin, is accoutred as the 
text describes, and is accompanied by three Pisacas with protruding tongue or teeth. The 
background has a faintly bluish tint. The two upper Pisacas are light blue in color; the 
one at the left wears a henna-colored loin cloth, the one at the right a red loin cloth. The 
Pigaca at the bottom is colored dark blue and wears a yellow brown loin cloth. The lower 


part of Nandin’s body is of this same color; the cloth on his back is violet with a flower 


decoration. 


Figure 26 

Folio 14 recto. Stanza 25. Ascetics meditating upon Shiva. The text speaks of Shiva as the 
object of ascetics’ meditation, which they practise with the aid of yoga techniques. When 
they perceive him, they experience supreme joy, their body hair erect, their eyes flooded 
with tears of happiness. The illustration shows two such ascetics, each seated on an antelope 
(black buck) skin, which is believed to assist mystical practices. Before them Shiva has 
appeared, seated on a tiger skin, which has even greater mystic power than an antelope 
skin. Thus they have won the vision of their deity, the supreme inexpressible principle, 
and they are, in the words of the text, as though immersed in a pool of nectar. The back- 
ground for the upper ascetic is pale olive green, that for the lower one pale yellow slightly 


tinted with brown, that for Shiva mauve. 
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Figure 27 

Folio 14. verso. Stanza 26. Shiva and worshipper. The stanza speaks of Shiva as not only 

all that sages have called him—sun, moon, wind, fire, water, space, earth, atman—but 

all else as well. Not trying to get all this into a painting, the artist has shown Shiva seated — 
with a worshipper before him, perhaps meant to be the author of the ode, both figures 

delicately drawn, with close attention to all details of attributes and costume. The sky 


is colored violet; the mountains, as usual, white, mauve, and pale yellow tinted with 


faint brown. 


Figure 28 

Folio 15 recto. Stanza 27. Om as constituting Shiva. The stanza says that the mystic syllable 
Om, which in its three elements (a, u, m) includes the three Vedas, the three states of 
consciousness, the three gods (Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra), and also that fourth indescribable 
state which transcends differentiation, thus describes and constitutes Shiva, both in his 
parts and in the indescribable undifferentiated whole. All this, which is incapable of re- 
presentation, the artist symbolizes with a deeply emotional painting of Shiva, seated on 


a throne, set against a faintly lavender sky, flanked by trees, situated in a Himalayan fastness. 
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Figure 29 

Folio 15 verso. Stanza 28. Scripture resides in an octad of Shiva’s names. Shiva is all that 
is connoted by eight names which he bears, says the poet, and in them severally resides 
the holy Scripture. To that octad of names, to Shiva whom they embody, he offers his 
worship. Shiva is shown in familiar guise, very much as in Fig. 27, with a worshipper 


before him, doubtless meant to be the poet. The sky this time is a turquoise blue. 


Figure 30 

Folio 16 recto. Stanza 29. Shiva as the synthesis of all opposites. Reverence, the poet exclaims, 
be to Shiva as the nearest and the farthest, as the most minute and the greatest, as the 
eldest and the most youthful! Reverence be to him as everything, the whole, being this 
universe! Here again, with minor variations, is a familiar representation of Shiva and 
worshipper. In this one Shiva’s bull appears again, as usual listening raptly to Shiva’s 


utterances. The background is henna. 
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Figure 31 

Folio 16 verso. Stanza 30. Shiva as embodying the three gunas. Again the poet expresses 
reverence to Shiva, this time as embodying the three gunas or qualities that permeate the 
universe. These are rajas (passion) as the guna of Bhava or Brahma the Creator, tamas 
(darkness) as the guna of Hara the Destroyer, sattva as the guna of Mrda (the compas- 
sionate) or Vishnu. Transcending all three is Shiva in his supreme abode—reverence be 
to him! The painting is a variant on the theme of Shiva and devotee. They sit on a snowy 


mountain top, with Shiva instructing the devotee. This time the god is without his coil 


of matted hair. The background is henna. 


Figure 32 

Folio 17 recto. Stanza 31. The poet offers his ode to Shiva. This is the final stanza of the 
poem as presented in this edition, though the B manuscript with its illustrations adds five 
other stanzas, all of which for reasons given above should be considered spurious. In stanza 
31 the poet, fully conscious of his own deficiencies, nevertheless presents his ode to Shiva, 
a flower offering of words, and justifies his presumption in doing so on the ground of 
his devotion. Shiva is seated on an elaborate throne with a parasol canopy above him 
(cf. Figs. 1, 33). Facing him is the poet, reciting his work, the traditional method of com- 
munication in India rather than by submission in written form, though the latter appears 
in Fig. 34. Shiva’s hair is hanging free instead of being heaped on top of his head. The 


background is white with a very faint yellowish tint, producing a cream color. 
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Figure 33 

Folio 17 verso. Stanza Appendix 1. Shiva and devotees. With this begin the five spurious 
stanzas which are included in the B manuscript. In none of the illustrations to these stanzas 
do any mountains appear. In this painting the background is henna. Shiva sits on a throne 


with parasol canopy as in Figs. 1, 32. The devotee extends his cupped hand in the alms- 


receiving gesture. 


Figure 34 

Folio 18 recto. Stanza Appendix 2. Puspadanta composing and presenting the Mahimna- 
stotra to Shiva. The god is seated on a throne inside a shrine, outside which Puspadanta 
is squatting on a carpet, holding a writing board with his right hand, while he writes with 
the left hand. Between him and Shiva is a pile of finished manuscript folios. Shiva’s back- 


ground is henna, Puspadanta’s mauve. 
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Figure 35 

Folio 18 verso. Stanza Appendix 3. Shiva and a reciter of the ode. Whoever recites this 
ode daily, says the text, with supreme devotion, his heart purified, wins equality with 
Rudra (a form of Shiva) in Shiva’s world. The god is seated in a shrine with a female 
attendant standing behind him waving a fan. Before him, under a slender flowering shrub, 
sits a man reciting the Mahimnastotra, thereby, if we may believe the text, winning limitless 


wealth, gaining offspring, and experiencing fullness of fame. The background is sky blue. 


Figure 36 

Folio 19 recto. Stanza Appendix 4. Shiva is supreme. The illustration is another variant of 
the god and devotee motif. This time, however, the worshipper is a woman, as is also the 
worshipper in the next illustration and in that to the colophon. Does this fact mean that 
the patron of the manuscript was a woman too? The god, as often in other illustrations, is 
seated on a throne, while the woman is presenting him with a flower. The background 


is the untinted paper of the manuscript. 
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Figure 37 

Folio 19 verso. Stanza Appendix 5. No rite is equal to praise of Shiva’s greatness. The text 
savs that the usual forms of worship—initiation, alms-giving, asceticism, frequenting of 
holy bathing places, knowledge, sacrifice, and other rites—are not worth a sixteenth part 
of recitation in praise of Shiva’s greatness. Against the familiar mauve background Shiva 
is seated on a throne, while a woman stands before him, holding out a fan. There is no 


more clue to the woman’s identity here than in the preceding illustration. The background 


is mauve. 


Figure 38 

Folio 20 recto. Colophon. Shiva and Parvati with female worshipper. Shiva with Parvati 
on his lap sits on his throne, which is open to the azure sky, while before him sits a woman 
in skirt and bodice. Between her and the god is a rectangular object, which might be a 
box but could plausibly be taken for a manuscript in a case or a board cover, such as is 
often provided for highly prized works. If it is the latter, then the scene could well be taken 
as representing the woman who was conjectured above (under Fig. 36) to be the patron 
of the copying of the manuscript, here being shown in the act of offering the completed 
work to Shiva. Though this interpretation of the illustration and of the two preceding 
illustrations is conjectural, no other explanation occurs to me and I am inclined towards it. 
Behind the seated woman, faintly drawn in, is the figure of a female attendant. The back- 


ground is the untinted paper of the manuscript. 
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Figure 39 

Folio 20 verso. Tailpiece. Adoration of Shiva. The painting is full page, and being on the 
last page, which is also an outside page, it has been rubbed and become faint so that it 
is not fully interpretable from the photographs. It has an architectural setting, of which 
the right and left halves do not seem to fit together very well. Beneath the entire building 
is a chain of snow peaks. In the left part of the architectural ensemble Shiva is sitting on 
his throne with Parvati on his lap. Behind them a female attendant is standing with a fly 
whisk. The background in this part of the illustration is a pale yellow. The locale is probably 
Mount Kailadsa, where Shiva and Parvati dwell. In the right half of the building there is 
a seated figure in an attitude of worship, but whether it is male or female the photograph 
does not permit one to say. Behind that figure is an attendant, probably female, with a 


fly whisk made of peacock feathers. The background for these two figures is henna. 
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